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ABSTRACT 


This study investigates how pre-service English teachers interrupt extended wait-time in English as a 
foreign language classroom contexts. Utilizing extended wait-time is an indicator of Classroom 
Interactional Competence, and thus it is an essential skill for efficient language teachers. In the literature, 
there are quite a few studies on how extended wait-time works and the benefits it offers in classrooms. 
The current paper, on the other hand, focuses on the cases in which the pre-service teachers interrupt 
and cut the extended wait-time short. This study has a qualitative methodological design analyzing five 
video recordings via Conversation Analysis methodology. The participants are five pre-service English 
teachers and their students in public primary and secondary schools. A collection of interrupted extended 
wait-time instances was formed from the data, and the instances were analyzed considering the 
sequential analysis, turn-taking and repair mechanism of Conversation Analysis. The findings suggest 
that the pre-service teachers interrupt extended wait-time in five main ways that are rephrasing, (partial) 
repetition, providing candidate responses, giving verbal and non-verbal cues and giving the turn to 
another student. This study offers insights into how exactly extended wait-time is interrupted, which 
provides implications for understanding the management of classroom interaction and training pre- 
service/in-service teachers regarding Classroom Interactional Competence. 


Keywords. extended wait-time, interrupting the extended wait-time, classroom interactional 
competence, micro teaching, conversation analysis, English language teaching. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Teachers’ language use in the classroom is a significant factor that determines students’ 
uptake. Until 2000, the focus in classroom studies was on quantification, and teachers’ 
interactional style was assessed according to the categories of resources they used. After the 
social turn in social sciences (Firth & Wagner, 2007), the qualitative aspects of classroom 
interaction has gained importance in comparison to quantitative and rationalist approaches that 
prevailed the field of English language teaching for a long time. One outcome of this approach 
is the idea that interaction is organized just like grammar and formal aspects of languages are. 
Accordingly, the concept of Classroom Interactional Competence (CIC) has been put forward 
(Walsh, 2006, 2011). CIC includes a set of practices giving way to more engaging classrooms 
such as maximizing interactional space, shaping learner contributions, using wait-time 
effectively and effective elicitation. Utilization of extended wait-time is one of the main 
practices in CIC, and it is shown to be helpful in various studies in the field of Education and 
English Language Teaching more specifically (Alavi, Pourhaji, & Yaghoubi, 2016; Alsaadi & 
Atar, 2019; Atar, 2020; Barnette et al., 1995; Cullen, 1998; Donald, 2010; Kamdidah & 
Barjesteh, 2019; Li, 2011; Nunan, 1991; Stahl, 1994; Siit, 2020; Tsui, 1996; Walsh, 2002, 2006; 
Wangru, 2016; Wasi’ah, 2016; Yaqubi & Rokni, 2012; Yataganbaba & Yildirim, 2016). 


The term wait-time refers to the deliberate pauses that are between teachers’ and students’ 
turns (Rowe, 1986) and extended wait-time (EWT) is the pause of 3-5 seconds allocated for the 
other interlocutor(s) to respond. There are various studies on the types of wait-time. As the 
researcher who coined the term wait-time, Rowe (1974, 1986) later suggested that there are two 
kinds of wait-time. The first one (i.e. wait-time I) begins with the silence of the teacher after 
asking a question, and it finishes when a student answers the question or when the teacher 
starts talking again. The second one (1.e. wait-time IT) on the other hand starts when the student 
finishes his/her response, and it ends when the teacher starts making a comment. While wait- 
time I provides the students with the time needed to focus on the question, wait-time II enables 
them to elaborate on their answers (Blosser, 2000). Similarly, Fowler (1975) divided wait-time 
into four which are: 1) teacher reaction wait-time (which is a pause preceded by student talk 
and followed by teacher talk), 2) student reaction wait-time (which is a pause preceded by 
teacher talk and followed by student talk), 3) teacher-initiated wait-time (an example would be 
student talk preceded and followed by a period of silence), and 4) student-initiated wait-time 
(which is defined as a pause followed and preceded by teacher talk).”” This study focuses on 


student reaction wait-time as it provides a more specific basis in comparison to Rowe (1974, 
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1986) whose definition is mainly based on teachers’ perspective considering the structure of 


EWT. 


In the following paragraphs, the relevant literature will be reviewed. First, the studies 
focusing on the effect of EWT will be mentioned. Then, the studies that discuss some of the 
reasons why teachers do not apply EWT will be summarized. Finally, in line with the goal of 
this study, the findings of the studies that mentioned some of the ways how teachers interrupt 


EWT will be analyzed. 


In the literature there are many studies that suggest that EWT has beneficial effects on 
students’ number and length of responses, although the number of studies on English Language 
teaching contexts is limited. However, there is an increase after 2000 (Alavi, Pourhaji, & 
Yaghoubi, 2016; Alsaadi & Atar, 2019; Atar, 2020; Barnette et al., 1995; Donald, 2010; 
Kamdidah & Barjesteh, 2019; Li, 2011; Nunan, 1991; Siit, 2020; Tsui, 2001; Walsh 2006; 
Walsh & Li, 2013; Wangru, 2016; Wasi’ah, 2016; Yaqubi & Rokni, 2012; Yataganbaba & 
Yildirim, 2016). The majority of the studies in the literature suggest that it has positive effects. 
Tsui (2001) reported that EWT use decreased lack of responses from students and Kamdidah 
and Barjesteh (2019) suggested that it increased students’ willingness to communicate. 
Similary, Alavi et al. (2016) found that EWT increased students’ self-selection and voicing their 
own issues. However, a few studies underlined some issues (e.g. Ahmad et al., 2020; Ingram & 
Elliot, 2016; Myhill, 2006). For instance, the effect of the pedagogic goal (e.g. meaning and 
fluency vs. form and accuracy) and the question types should be considered. Also, it may be 
argued that higher order cognitive questions are more appropriate for the use of EWT while 
EWT use may not be that efficient after low order questions as they depend on factual 
information or definitions of concepts (Doerr, 1984; Gooding et al., 1983, 1984; Tobin, 1985). 
Ingram and Elliot (2016) undertook a study on EWT via Conversation Analysis (CA), and they 
suggested that the benefits of EWT should not be taken for granted. In general they agreed with 
the fact that EWT could give way to more elaborated student responses; however, they argued 
that the implementation of EWT was still dependent upon local management, and it should be 
a part of teachers’ decision-making process. In other words, they did not agree with the idea 
that EWT is always beneficial, and they suggested that local variables (e.g. what comes before 
and after) might have an impact on it. On the other hand, for example, Duell (1994) argued that 
EWT had a negative effect on students’ performance, which resulted in lower high-level 
attainment. To sum up the studies on the efficiency of EWT, it may be suggested that most of 


the literature suggests that EWT has a beneficial effect in classrooms. Some studies argue that 
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there may be some other variables that need to be taken into consideration, yet no study seems 


to argue that EWT may have detrimental effects. 


There are various studies on EWT in classrooms since 1970s, and they have found that 
teachers usually apply a wait-time of around 1 second (Gooding et al., 1984; Honea, 1982; 
Rowe, 1986; Swift & Gooding, 1983, Walsh, 2011). What could be the reason for this case, 
then? There are some studies in the literature that offer some insights into this situation. For 
instance, Black et al. (2003) argued that teachers found it hard to lengthen the wait-time, and 
they could not apply it. Atar (2020) undertook a mixed methods experimental study in which 
he tested the effect of awareness raising via a framework on pre-service English teachers’ EWT 
use. In his study, in the interview data, the participants suggested that they did not apply EWT 
and kept it short as they believed that the students’ level was very low. As the level was low, 
they assumed that the students would not be able to understand the questions, and they did not 
give EWT to let them think. In another study, Ingram and Elliot (2016) suggested that teachers 
interpreted long silence/wait-time as a trouble and as a result, they avoided implementing EWT. 
Beyerbach (1988) also suggested that teachers provided limited EWT as they thought that they 


had many materials to cover. 


The final group of studies includes those which focused on how exactly teachers interrupt 
and cut the EWT short. To the knowledge of the researcher, there is not a study which 
specifically focuses on this issue in an English language teaching (ELT) context. However, one 
study in an ELT context and some studies in other fields mentioned some of the ways teachers 
interrupted EWT as a secondary finding. In an EFL context, YataZanbaba and Yildirim (2016) 
found that teachers interrupted students’ turn or provided limited wait-time by using candidate 
responses and code-switching. Rowe (1972) found that teachers in general used an EWT of 
around | second. Rowe (1972) also suggested that the teachers did repetition and rephrasing or 
gave the answer themselves in science classroom contexts. Similarly, Bonnstetter (1988) 
suggested that in science classrooms, it was a good idea to avoid rephrasing and yes-no 
questions to have EWT. Wasik and Hindman (2018) suggested that rephrasing and teachers’ 
giving the answer himself/herself were found as the practices to interrupt EWT. They suggested 
that as students were learning English, it could be helpful to give them additional time to think 
about their responses and reflect upon their word choices in expressing their ideas. This means 
that giving students EWT to provide a response increases their confidence, and they may 
become more willing to express their ideas. This finding is similar to Rowe’s (1972) findings 


regarding rephrasing and teachers’ giving the response themselves. In line with these studies, 


Dat 


Barnette et al. (1995) also suggested that classroom teachers cut EWT short and use repetition 
and rephrasing. They also found that teachers occasionally gave the turn to another student after 


a short pause without waiting for 3-5 seconds. 


As discussed above, the studies in the literature researched whether teachers utilized EWT 
or not, and some studies aimed to investigate why and how teachers did not use EWT. However, 
to the knowledge of the researcher, no study in the literature specifically focused on how exactly 
teachers interrupted the EWT. There are several studies in English learning/teaching contexts; 
however, there is no specific focus on how exactly teachers interrupt and cut EWT short. When 
the studies that mentioned the practices of interrupting EWT as a secondary finding is checked 
(i.e. in the previous paragraph), the review shows that there are only a few studies that 
mentioned the practices of interrupting EWT. Only one of these studies was in an ELT context 
(Yataganbaba & Yildirim, 2016), and it did not directly focus on the ways teachers interrupted 
EWT. Consequently, it is concluded that there is a gap in the literature, and as the utilization of 
EWT is very vital as a part of Classroom Interactional Competence (Walsh, 2006, 2011), this 
study set out to investigate how PTs interrupt and cut teacher reaction EWT short in the 
classroom context and material modes (Walsh, 2006). In the classroom context mode, the aim 
is to maximize learners’ involvement in the lessons and in this sense, it offers a more convenient 
space for students to speak and practice. As for the material mode, the aim is to ensure learning 
around a piece of material, task and activity. In order to do this, a qualitative research design 
was used in which data from classroom video recordings were collected and they were analyzed 
via CA to explicate how teachers interrupt EWT use. In accordance with this goal, the following 


research question was formed: 


1) How do the pre-service teachers interrupt EWT in the classroom context and material 


modes in English as a foreign language micro teaching contexts? 


METHODOLOGY 


This study is a qualitative and descriptive study depending on the analysis of a case of pre- 
service teachers at a state university in Turkey. A case study aims to understand social 
phenomena within a single or small number of naturally occurring settings (Yildirim & Simsek, 
2008). So, this study analyzes the practices of PTs with regard to interrupting EWT. Therefore, 
the study focuses on the action of breaking the EWT and how it is done by the PTs via CA. CA 


is a qualitative and inductive approach, and it is mainly the study of naturally occurring talk-in- 
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interaction (Liddicoat, 2011). Thanks to its deductive and emic approach, CA is used to observe 
and find out patterns in the use of language. Considering the qualitative focus of this study, CA 
provides an appropriate analysis tool as it lets the researcher unearth how the action of breaking 


EWT is implemented. 


The Context and the Participants 


The study was undertaken at a state university in Turkey with 3" grade PTs in English 
Language Teaching Department. Purposive sampling was utilized, and PTs that studied ELT 
were chosen from. All the PTs were attending the School Experience course at the time of data 
collection. The School Experience course aims to have PTs do pedagogic observation, and they 
are expected to do micro teachings as well. This course is a part of the ELT curriculum in 
Turkey, and all the ELT PTs take this course. In this sense, the PTs in Turkey get a glimpse of 
the school environment, and this course is a pre-requisite of the Teaching Practice I and II 
courses in the 4" year in which they are expected to do observation and more teaching. The 
participants were 4 pre-service teachers. | participant was a woman while the other 3 were men. 


They did micro teaching in English lessons in public secondary schools. 


Data Collection and Analysis 


The data were collected from public primary and secondary schools, and they consisted of 
5 micro teaching sessions. To collect data, a video recorder was used, and the classes were 
recorded. Ethical approval was obtained from Sakarya University Board of Ethics on 
07/10/2020 under number 61923333/050.99/, and anonymity throughout the study was ensured. 
After the data collection, the data were analyzed in accordance with the conversation-analytical 


steps suggested by Seedhouse (2004, p. 38-39). Here are the analysis steps: 
-Unmotivated look at the data, 


-An inductive search throughout the database to establish a collection of instances of the 


phenomenon, 


-Establishing regularities and patterns in relation to the occurrences of the phenomenon to 
show that these instances are produced and oriented to by the participants as normative 


organization of the action, 


-Finally, a more generalized account of how the phenomenon relates tointeraction in the 
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broader sense is produced. 


In accordance with these steps of CA, how PTs interrupted EWTs were observed, and the 
practices were investigated. To conceptualize interrupted EWT, in accordance with the 
suggestion of Rowe (1974), the EWT was considered as interrupted when a PT intervened after 
the initial question before 3 seconds. Hence, firstly, the cases of interrupted EWT in the data 
were identified to form a collection of instances. In forming the collection, the instances from 
material and classroom context modes were chosen, and those from managerial and skills and 
systems mode were excluded as they mainly display different characteristics (Walsh, 2006). 
This could decrease the validity and reliability of the analysis. The instances were analyzed one 
by one by paying attention to sequential analysis (Schegloff, 2007), turn-taking practices (Sacks 
et al., 1974), the repair mechanism and action formation (Liddicoat, 2011) to ensure that they 
were genuine instances that made an EWT relevant. Then, the extracts were transcribed 
according to CA transcription conventions of Jefferson (2004, see Appendix A). Having a 
systematic transcription is significant as it improves reliability and validity, and also it helps 


readers and other researchers to understand the extracts more easily. 


ANALYSIS AND DISCUSSION 


The analysis of the data demonstrated that twelve cases of interruption were observed, and 
these happened in five types of practices. These are, from the most common to the least 
common, rephrasing, (partial) repetition, providing candidate responses, giving verbal and non- 
verbal cues and changing the activity. It should be noted that these practices are not individual 


items, and they are often used together. 


Extract 1 demonstrates two of the types of practices that PTs use to interrupt EWT: 
repetition and giving verbal and non-verbal cues. In this extract, in the beginning of a lesson, 


the teacher asks what the weather is like. 


Extract I (2_1.54-2.13) What is the weather like? 


O01 PT2 : what is the weather like? 

02 : (0.5) 

03 — PT2 : what is the weather like? 

04 : (0.4) 

05 — PT2 : weather? ((opens the curtains) ) 
06 : (0.9) 

07 = PT2 : (Look) outside ((points outside) ) 
08 Ss : sunny sunny 
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In line 1, PT2 asks what the weather is like. After a very brief pause (0.5 second), he repeats 
the question in line 3. In line 5, after a partial repetition, he opens the curtains. After a brief 
pause in line 6 again, he uses a verbal cue via ((look) outside) and uses a non-verbal cue by 


pointing outside in line 7. In the final line, the students altogether say that it is sunny. 


This extract demonstrates how PTs break EWT via repetitions and cueing. PT2 almost does 
not let any of the students talk, and he does repetition, partial repetition, and verbal and non- 
verbal cueing one after another. Considering the whole class response in line 8, it may be 
suggested that students might have been able to provide the response if he had provided EWT 
in the initial lines. Also, the response of the students is a very limited one (i.e. a single word 
response). If they had been given some time for thinking (Stahl, 1994), they could have 
provided a more elaborated response. Therefore, the EWT not only restricts students’ chances 


of taking the turn via self-selection, but also it may limit the response they offer. 


The following extract is a typical instance which demonstrates the most common ways by 
which PTs cut the EWT short: rephrasing and repetition. In this extract, it is a classroom context 
mode (Walsh, 2011), and the class discusses some idioms and sayings written on the blackboard 


by the teacher. At this moment, they discuss “Health the best wealth”. 


Extract 2 (1_00.49-00:55) What do you think about this? 


O1 PT1 : what do you think about this? 
02 3 (1.2) 
03 — PTI : what do you say about this: (.) phrase (.) sentence 


In line 1, PT1 asks a question to the whole class. However, after a short pause of 1.2 second, 
PT1 takes the turn again and repeats the question, and the rephrasing of the latter part follows 
with (phrase (.) sentence) in line 3. This brief extract was very typical in the data. After the 
initial question, PTs interrupted the students’ thinking time by a rephrase and/or repetition. This 
was a classroom context mode, and the activity made some thinking time necessary as the 
question was a referential one. Hence, these practices interrupt students’ think-time (Stahl, 
1994), and it may discourage the students as they feel that they do not have enough time to 
prepare a response in this short time. Especially, considering the fact that this was a classroom 
context mode, they were expected to mention their ideas and do discussion. This practice was 
also observed in other studies, and it was suggested that especially novice teachers might break 
the EWT, because they were nervous (Atar, 2020; Honea, 1982). In addition, it was argued that 
PTs may cut the EWT short with rephrasing and repetitions as they think that the students’ level 
is too low to understand the question (Atar, 2020). Finally, it should be noted here that 
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rephrasing and repetitions can be teachers’ strategy for effective elicitation as a part of CIC 
(Walsh, 2011); however, the instances in this study were used to interrupt the EWT. If the PTs 
had provided EWT and used these resources only after that, this could be regarded as a strategy. 
In the current instances, they only block students’ self-selection and limit the range of students’ 


answers. 


Extract 3 demonstrates another finding in the data. It is changing the activity abruptly. In 
this instance, the PT asks a question, but after a limited EWT, s/he changes the topic. In Extract 
3, as in the previous extract, the class discusses some idioms and sayings written on the 
blackboard by the PT. After a few students’ responses discussing the meaning of the saying 


“Health the best wealth’, the PT asks “Anyone else?” to receive more answers. 


Extract 3 (1_1.20) Anyone else? 


O01 PT1 : anyone else? ((looks around the class) ) 

02 3 (0.6) 

03 PT1 : Sa:ying any () 

04 = (0.8) 

05 = PT1 : no? okay 

06 5 (0.5) 

07 = PT1 : now open the book please (0.6) page (.) fifty seven. 


In line 1, PT1 asks if there are any more responses from the students and looks around the 
classroom. Then, after a brief pause of 0.6 second, he probably does some rephrasing. He 
provides another limited EWT in line 4 and changes the topics in line 7 after acknowledging 
students’ non-response in line 5. In this extract, the PT invites the whole class to take the turn 
and respond; however, he breaks the EWT with a rephrasing and after that, he changes the topic 
by which an EWT is kept limited. As for the reason of this practice, the PT might have kept the 
EWT short thinking that there are other activities and tasks to cover. This is in line with the 
literature that suggested that teachers did not want to employ EWT thinking that they had many 
materials to cover (Beyerbach, 1988). However, a pause of 0.6 or 0.8 is naturally quite short 
and in fact, the PT changes the topic after looking at the students shortly. This may lead to 
negative student perceptions about contributing to the lessons. The PT invites them to talk, but 
after a very short pause, he changes the topic. Hence, the students may get the impression that 
the PT can easily change the topic, and they do not have to respond. Of course, it should be 
noted here that there were a few students’ responses before this extract and accordingly, the PT 
might have thought that the discussion was enough. However, still this may have a negative 


effect on the students as some of them could be planning to respond. 
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Considering the analysis above, the 3 extracts have demonstrated most of the PTs common 
practices that were found to interrupt EWT. As argued in the Introduction section, the only 
study that mentioned practices of interrupting the EWT in ELT contexts is Yataganbaba and 
Yildirim (2016). They found that teachers interrupted students’ turn and provided limited wait- 
time by using candidate responses and code-switching. Candidate responses were also observed 
in the current study although it is not very common. As for code-switching, no instances were 
observed though. Hence, it may be argued that the current study contributed to the literature by 
unearthing several different practices by which teachers interrupted EWT in ELT contexts. As 
for the few other studies undertaken in other contexts (e.g. science teaching), they reported 
repetition and rephrasing as practices to interrupt EWT (Barnette et al., 1995; Bonnster, 1988; 
Rowe, 1972). Wasik and Hindman (2018) also mentioned rephrasing as one way to limit EWT, 
but they also suggested that teachers sometimes did not wait for 3-5 seconds and gave the 
answer themselves, which was also observed by Rowe (1972). Considering these findings, it 
can be suggested here that the findings of this study are is in line with the literature regarding 
rephrasing, repetition and providing candidate responses, and it was indeed found that 
rephrasing and repetition were the most common practices. However, the current study also 
detected and reported cueing and changing the topic as teachers’ practices that interrupted 


EWT. 


As for the pedagogic implications of this study, Extract 2 have demonstrated how avoiding 
EWT blocks students from responding, and how it narrows down the response types. Tobin 
(1986) and Walsh (2006) suggested that students can take extended turns without being 
interrupted if they are provided with a sufficient amount of silence via EWT. In an ELT setting, 
Yataganbaba and Yildirim (2016) also had a similar conclusion, and they suggested that 
teachers missed chances of further student contribution by use of interruptions. Yaqubi and 
Rokni (2012) and Walsh (2002) also found that teacher’s limited wait-time use led to the closing 
of the space for interaction. Therefore, it can be suggested that teacher’s interruption of EWT 
is a non-desirable discourse move as it decreases the quantity and quality of students’ 
contribution, which means minimizing language learning prospects as well. Self-selections are 
also missed if the teacher interrupts frequently as seen in Extracts 1 and 2 above. To exemplify, 
PT2 does not let them take the turn and keeps interrupting them again and again, and 
accordingly, the whole class responds with a single word response. The students’ response is 
severally limited, and they cannot elaborate on their responses as would be expected in 


classroom context mode (Walsh, 2011). The students could give an answer, but PT2 keeps 
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breaking the EWT and interrupting students’ thinking time in which they might prepare some 


responses. 


Finally, the observations in Extract 1 and 2 are in line with Honea (1982) in that 
inexperienced teachers may get nervous fearing that the students will not respond. This is also 
similar to Gooding et al.’s (1984) study which concluded that it was difficult for novice teachers 
to wait for 3 or more seconds if they had not been trained on this. Being PTs in the 3™ year, the 
participants of this study were also inexperienced and in fact, this was the first time they were 
teaching formally. Being under stress due to being new in teaching, they might have expected 
the exchanges between the teacher and students to be very smooth, and thus they may have 
thought that they were doing proactive work via different practices to avoid a potential non- 
response case. This could be because they interpreted late responses from students as a case of 
students’ failure or non-understanding. As a result, they intervened and interrupted the EWT 


via various practices most of which were demonstrated in the extracts above. 


CONCLUSION 


The goal of this study was to analyze PTs’ practices by which they interrupted EWT. In 
comparison to the studies in the literature that focused on the effects of EWT on students’ 
interaction, this study focused on the ways PTs broke the EWT specifically. Through a 
conversation analytical perspective, five micro teaching sessions by four pre-service English 
teachers were analyzed. The phenomenon was considered as an action, and relevant details were 
also taken into consideration rather than solely focusing on the question types the participants 
used. The analysis showed that the PTs in this study interrupted the EWT via rephrasing, 
(partial) repetitions, providing candidate answers, cues and changing the topic/activity. The 
findings of this study are in line with some of the previous studies. However, this study has 
contributed to the literature by specifically focusing on sketching the ways in which PTs 
interrupted EWT. This study has demonstrated teachers’ practices of breaking the EWT 
specifically and provided the instances of how they do it as an action. These instances may be 
incorporated into PT training programs to increase their awareness as especially some of them 
were observed to occur frequently even in a data of five micro teachings. Consequently, it may 
be argued here that the practices found in this study can be used to increase PTs’ awareness 
about classroom interaction and the use of EWT. They could be trained on these potentially 
detrimental ways, and they might be asked to avoid doing these practices as they were argued 
to decrease interaction and students’ contribution in classroom context and material modes. 
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However, it should also be reminded here that, from a CA perspective, local management is 
very significant, and these practices may not be detrimental in some other contexts (e.g. 
depending on different modes of the lesson (Walsh, 2016). See Ingram and Elliott (2016) for 


some details as well.) 


As mentioned in the Methodology part, this is a qualitative and small scale study, and it 
focused on only pre-service English teachers’ micro teachings. In the future, more data can be 
analyzed, and different contexts can be checked to see whether the findings of this study are 
generalizable or whether there are some variations. In this way, a broader understanding of the 
phenomenon may be achieved. Finally, considering the lack of studies on this issue in the 
literature, future studies focusing on the qualitative aspects of PTs’ and teachers’ practices of 


interrupting EWT will be a significant contribution. 
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APPENDIX 


Appendix I. Jeffersonian (2004) Transcription Conventions 


Transcription Conventions 


A full discussion of CA transcription notation is available in Atkinson and Heritage 
(1984). Punctuation marks are used to capture characteristics of speech delivery, not 
to mark grammatical units. 


[ indicates the point of overlap onset 

] indicates the point of overlap termination 

= a) turn continues below, at the next identical symbol 
b) if inserted at the end of one speaker's turn and at the 
beginning of the next speaker's adjacent turn, it 


indicates that there is no gap at all between the two turns 


(3.2) an interval between utterances (3 seconds and 2 tenths 
in this case) 


() a very short untimed pause 
word underlining indicates speaker emphasis 
e:r the indicates lengthening of the preceding sound 


a single dash indicates an abrupt cut-off 
? rising intonation, not necessarily a question 
! an animated or emphatic tone 


a comma indicates low-rising intonation, suggesting 
continuation 


a full stop (period) indicates falling (final) intonation 
CAPITALS especially loud sounds relative to surrounding talk 


° utterances between degree signs are noticeably quieter 
than surrounding talk 


tT 1 indicate marked shifts into higher or lower pitch in the 
utterance following the arrow 


>< : indicate that the talk they surround is produced more 
quickly than neighbouring talk 


f 2 a stretch of unclear or unintelligible speech. 
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Additional symbols 
(T shows picture) 


Ja (tr: yes)) 


[gibee] 


indicates transcriber doubt about a word 
speaker in-breath 
speaker out-breath 


arrows in the left margin pick out features of especial 
interest 


non-verbal actions or editor's comments 


non-English words are italicised, and are followed by an 
English translation in double brackets. 


in the case of inaccurate pronunciation of an English 
word, an approximation of the sound is given in 
square brackets 


phonetic transcriptions of sounds are given in square 
brackets 


indicate that the talk they surround is produced slowly 
and deliberately (typical of teachers modelling forms) 


the gaze of the speaker is marked above an utterance 
and that of the addressee below it. A line indicates that 
the party marked is gazing towards the other; absence 
indicates lack of gaze. Dots mark the transition from 
nongaze to gaze and the point where the gaze reaches 
the other is marked by X 


teacher 
unidentified learner 
identified learner 


several or all learners simultaneously 
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